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could not compete with the wheat from the new unplun-
dered lands in the West.

When Stephen Van Rensselaer died in 1839, he was owed
over $400,000, much of it by the poorest of his farmers who
held the hilliest lands in the Helderbergs in Albany County.
The "Good Patroon," as he was called, had been forbearing,
and his debtors expected that in his will he would forgive
his claims against them. Instead, his will provided that the
back rents should be collected and put in a trust fund. These
claims became part of his estate along with the splendid
manor of Rensselaerwyck, whose three-quarters of a million
acres covered almost all of Rensselaer and Albany and much
of Columbia County and extended twenty-four miles along
the Hudson and twenty-four miles inland from each side of
the river. His two sons, bound as fiduckries under the will,
refused to compromise; the farmers refused to pay. The
sheriff and his deputies were driven off when they tried to
serve process. Order was restored in the Helderbergs only
after Governor Seward sent the militia there.

The governor had acted to uphold the law, but he dis-
liked the leases, which he said were oppressive, antircpubli-
can, degrading. Commissioners appointed by the legislature
tried to effect a settlement by having the Van Rensselaers
sell out to the Helderberg farmers. Negotiations failed; the
Van Rensselaers weren't really interested in selling, and the
parties were too far apart in their terms.

With the hard times, low prices, and blighted crops of
the early 1840*5 the Anti-Rent agitation soon broke out again
and spread from the Helderbergs over most of the land held
on long-term leases. Anti-Rent associations were formed.
Armed men, disguised as Indians, their faces hidden by shecp-
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